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1640 strenuous self-examination and much lonely pondering -dejection too, till the doings in Scotland gave him hope. He had watched the course of events at home and abroad with anxious eyes, fretted at Laud's doings, Ireinbled over Wentworth's success, gloried in llampden's defiance, shuddered at Tilly's sack of Magdeburg, exulted iu the victories of the King of Sweden and sorrowed for his death. He had no experience of war, but when iu a year or two he took the field he showed himself already a master of its first principles, and it is reasonable to believe that a close study of works like the Swedish Intelligencer had opened to him the mind of Gustavns.

But the formative power of those years lay inosl, perhaps, in the magical environment of the fens, with their infinite spaces of water  and sky.    Out of them from immemorial time grew one oi the stubbornest of English stocks.    u A gross, unpicturesque land, ot reed-grass, weedy verdure, of mud and marsh, where the scattered hills, each crowned with its church and hamlet, rise like islands over the continent of peat-bog; and indeed so mostly still bear the name of Ey, which in the ancient dialect of all Deutsehinon, Angles, Norse, or whatever they are means Island."1   Like the desert it is a land inhospitable to man, where humanity must toil hard to keep its feet and each vantage has to be grimly won from nature.   Like the desert, too, it holds life close to its elements, leading to  monotheism  in religion and a certain stark virility in  conduct and manners^ for nature there has no delicate cosmetics with which to flatter the soul   Out of such places have come mystics and prophets, iron autocrats and iron levellers-all of them simple men.

1 Carlyle, Historical Sketches, 58,